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1 7 * importance of the topics diſcuſſed in theſe Di "WED might. 
 berhaps be admitted as a reaſon for making them public: but 


befides this, the Authors have inducements of a more particular nature, 
which they think it neceſſary to explain, | 


- ANY Prejudices againſt the Miniſters of Religion have ariſen out 
of the groundleſs claims, and the improper condutt of Prieſts in all 
denominations; and the whole order has ſuffered in the public eftimati- 
on from the faults of individuals. It was therefore apprehended, that 
it would be a ſeaſonable ſervice to the cauſe of religion, to endeavour 
to place the clerical character on its true foundation, and to exhibit 
4 genuine portrait of the Chriſtian Miniſter. 


Tuz whole body of Proteſtant Diſſenting Minifters have, particularly 
of late, been without diſtinction conſidered as belonging to the nume- 
rous, and daily increaſing tribe of Fanatics. This treatment appears 
to us, to ſay the leaſt, injudicious; and renders it neceſſary for thoſe 
who are ambitious to be conſidered as ſteady friends to free inquiry and 
rational religion, to offer ſomething in their own juſtification ; at leaſt 
ſo far as to inform thoſe who may need the information, that even 
among us, ſome attention is paid to liberal ſcience and poliſhed man- 
ners, and that all di iſeuting minfrer's are not methodiſts or fanatics. 

THERE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THERE ſeem moreover to be peculiar reaſons at profes for declaring 
our entire di iſapprobation of that dogmatical and cenſorious ſpirit, 
which many who call themſelves diſſenters diſcover ; and our full 
conviction of the inconſiſtency of condemning others, for making uſe of 
that right of private judgment which we all claim for ourſelves. It 
is not merely out of civility, but from principle, that we never return 
thoſe cenſures, which ſome of our brethren ſo liberally beſtow upon us. 
At the ſame time we think ourſelves at liberty to juſtify our own mode of 
preaching ; and to declare it as our opinion, that the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
nity is better ſupported by inculcating the obvious principles and plain 
duties of religion and morality, than by infiſting upon ſubjects of doubt- 
ful ſpeculation, or by ſoaring beyond the reach of common ſenſe into the 
regions of myſticiſm and rhapſody. . 


\ 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis, 
Tempus eget. 


\ 


A N 


ORDINATION SERMON, 


Romans xl. 13. 


I MAGNIFY MINE OFFICE. 


N entering upon my preſent deſign, I feel the ſame kind of 
embarraſſment, which every one muſt have experienced, who 
has found it neceſſary, at any time, to become his own apo- 
logiſt : for I am aware, that it is natural to regard the man 

who undertakes to determine the merit of the profeſſion, or the 
order, to which he belongs, as too much intereſted in the cauſe, 
to be capable of performing the duty of an impartial judge; and 
conſequently, - to conceive of him as not fo much the advocate of 
truth, as the herald of his own > praiſe. | 


Turk may, however; be occaſions, when it ſhall become ex- 
pedient for an individual, or a. body of men, rather than ſubmit 
to unjuſt reproach or ridicule, ſo far to break through the re- 
ſtraints of modeſty, « as to undertake the diſagreeable taſk of ſelf- 
defence. a 


THAT 
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Taar ſuch an occaſion doth at preſent ariſe with reſpect to the 
general body of the Miniſters of Religion; — that the clerical cha- 


racter is in the preſent age treated by many with a degree of neg- 


lect and contempt which demands animadverſion, cannot, I think, 
be called in queſtion by ſuch as are at all acquainted with the 
world. | 5 

Ir is indeed true, that there are many who are diſpoſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh and reward merit in this profeſſion, as freely as in any 
other; who retain ſo much reverence for religion, as to treat its 


faithful miniſters with cordial reſpect, © eſteeming them highly 
in love for their work's fake”, It is alſo true, that every clergy- 


man of liberal education, poliſhed manners, and good moral 


character, may from the candour and urbanity of the times, aſſure 


himſelf of meeting with attention and regard for the ſake of his 


external addreſs, his learning, or his probity, from multitudes who 


would ridicule the idea of paying him any kind of reſpe& on ac- 
count of his ſacred profeſſion. Nay, it is even true, that there is 
ſtill remaining among the vulgar of all ſects, ſo much of the old 
leaven of ſuperſtition, that a reſpected miniſter of religion will 


ſometimes be obliged to receive from them a weak and ſervile 


kind of horaage, by no means acceptable to a generous mind. 


NoTwIiTHSTANDING all this, however, it is on the other ſide 
unqueſtionably true, that among the unprincipled and licentious 
it is a faſhionable mark of a free ſpirit, diſentangled from the 
ſhackles of religious education, to ridicule the prieſthood and its 
officers ; — that with many perſons of a truly liberal and philoſo- 
phical turn of mind, it is a fixed opinion, the reſult of ſpeculation, 
that the inſtitution of a diſtinct profeſſion for the purpole of teach- 
ing the principles and conducting the offices of religion is unne- 
ceſſary, and conſequently the whole clerical order an encum- 

brance 
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. 
brance upon the ſtate; — and that, beſides theſe there are not a 
few, who without any direct intention to caſt contempt upon the 
character of the chriſtian miniſter, or any ſettled doubts concern- 
ing its utility, allow thoſe to whom this character belongs, a 
degree of eſtimation, and a portion of reſpect, inferior to that 
which would have been granted to the ſame individual in ſome 
other walk of life. Theſe indubitable facts rendering an, apology 
for the clerical character neceſſary, and the occaſion of our pre- 
ſent meeting affording a proper opportunity for this purpoſe, I 
ſhall venture to undertake the taſk, with perfect confidence in the 
* of my cauſe, and the candour of my audience. 


1* pleading the REST of the clerical body, let it not be ſuppo- 
ſed, that I mean to ſtand forth as an advocate for thoſe high claims 
to ſpiritual dominion, which were ſo univerſally aſfumed in the 
early ages of the chriſtian church, and which have not indeed to 
this day been wholly relinquiſhed. All pretenſions to apoſtolic 
authority tranſmitted by uninterrupted ſucceſſion from age to age, 
and all the privileges ſuppoſed to be appropriated to the clerical 
order by this authority; every claim of infallibility in judging of 
matters of religion, or of an excluſive right, to preſcribe articles 
of faith and modes of worſhip to the general body of chriſtians, 
or to confer peculiar powers and dignities on eccleſiaſtics; I re- 
gard as originating in the ambition and avarice of intereſted men, 
who have artfully devifed, and ſucceſsfully employed, this expe- 
dient to enſlave the minds of the ignorant vulgar. And I conſider 
it as one of the moſt happy effects of the prevalence of knowledge 
and free inquiry, that the grounds of theſe claims have been exa- 
mined and found inſufficient for their ſupport, and that, conſe- 
quently, the pillars of prieſtcraft have been ſo violently ſhaken, 


that it is probable the whole edifice will in time fall to the 
ground, 


' 2 Non 
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Nox let me be underſtood as attempting to juſtify or excuſe the 


conduct of prieſts, which, it muſt be owned, has often been 


ſhamefully inconſiſtent with the nature of their office, and entirely 
ſubverſive of its deſign. 


In the hiſtory of the church, we ſee its miniſters, who have 


| profeſſed to act under the authority of the benevolent Savi- 


our of the world, combining in a deſtructive league againſt 


every valuable poſſeſſion, and important intereſt of mankind. 


We ſee them making encroachments upon property, by re- 


quiring men to devote a large portion of their wealth to the 


maintenance of a numerous body of indolent eccleſiaſtics, and 
the ſupport of an expenſive religious ceremonial. We ſee them 
interrupting men in their uſeful labours, by annexing to the 


ſeaſons conſecrated to religion by divine authority, a long train 
of holy faſts and feſtivals. We ſee them depriving men of their 


natural ſhare of perſonal enjoyment, and ſubjecting them to unne- 
ceſſary hardſhips, by enjoining abſtinence, pilgrimages, and vo- 
luntary corporal ſeverities, as means of appeaſing the diſpleaſure, 
or obtaining the favour of Heaven. We ſee them invading the 


civil rights of mankind, by taking into their own hands the 


ſword of the magiſtrate, and even giving law to kings, and diſ- 
poſing of empires. We ſee them diſcouraging the free exertions 
of reaſon on the moſt important ſubjects, and precluding as far 
as they are able all farther ſearch after religious truth, by the 
coercive preſcription of one ſyſtem of faith for every underſtanding. 


We ſee them diſturbing the peace of weak and uninformed minds, 
by filling them with a thouſand unneceſſary ſcruples and fears. 


We ſee them diverting men's attention from the moſt important 
duties of life, and weakening the influence of the moral principle 


upon their minds, by leading them to place their hopes of- future 
Happineſs on other foundations than a virtuous temper and cha- 


racter. Laſtly, we ſee them ſuppreſſing, and, as s far as it is in the 


power 
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power of ſyſtem and authority, deſtroying the ſentiments of gene- 


roſity, compaſſion and humanity in the hearts of men, by teach- 
ing them to deal out cenſures and anathemas, and to infli all the 
diverſified terrors of inquilitorial vengeance, on each other, in 


the name of God, andi in ſupport of the true faith of Chriſt. 


Every real friend of human nature au look back with horror 


on theſe fatal effects of prieſtly domination. To attempt an apo- 
logy for ſuch a prieſthood, would be to become a partaker of 


their guilt. Far different from this is the prieſthood which the 


Divine Author of our religion inſtituted, and which it is my de- 


ſign in this diſcourſe to vindicate. The order of men for whoſe 
profeſſion I am an advocate, whoſe © office I magnify, ”” are per- 
ſons, who have devoted their lives to the ſervice of virtue and 
religion, and whoſe employment it is, to conduct the public offi- 
ces of devotion, and deliver to the People uſeful leſſons of moral 

and religious inſtruction. | 


As neceſſary previous qualifications for this important ſervice, 
it is ſuppoſed, that in a regular courſe of ſtudy they have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the principles of religion and the argu- 
ments on which they reſt; the deſign and ſpirit of chriſtianity, 


and the important doctrines which it teacheth ; the powers and 


operations of the human mind; the nature and ſources of moral 
obligation, and the ſeveral branches of virtue; and that by a long 
and vigorous exertion of their intellectual and moral powers, they 
have formed the habits of ſtudious thoughtfulneſs, maply ſobriety, 
and active benevolence, 


Tuus qualified, they enter upon the duties of their office with 
a ſteady purpoſe to employ themſelves as ſervants of mankind in 


their moſt important intereſts. Obſerving the ſtate of religious 


and moral knowledge in the world, and particularly in the ſocie- 
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ties with which they are immediately connected, they labour to 
intereſt their hearers in the ſearch of truth; direct their inquiries 


into the track which will be moſt likely to conduct them to uſeful 8 


knowledge; and guard them againſt ſuch prevailing errors as ap- 
pear to be moſt dangerous in their tendency. Having made at- 


tentive and judicious remarks on the characters and ſituations of 
individuals, in order to difcover what vices are molt prevalent, 


by what falſe principles and miſtaken views men are moſt fre- 
quently miſled, and by what temptations they are in the greateſt 
danger of being ſeduced ; they ſuit their public addreſſes to the 
character of the times and the circumſtances of their audience, 


ſtrongly marking the manners of the age, and dealing out to every 
claſs of hearers, their proper portion of inſtruction, advice, or 


reproof. Senſible of the great benefits which muſt ariſe to man- 
kind from having ſteady principles of action, and ſtrong feelings 


of moral obligation ; they employ all the powers of reaſoning and 


perſuaſion to impreſs upon the minds of men a full conviction and 


lively perception of important truths, and to inſpire them with 


all thoſe manly, generous and pious ſentiments, which are the 
ſoul of a virtuous character. Regarding the offices of devotion as 


chiefly intended to eſtabliſh in the hearts of men an habitual vene- 


ration. for the Supreme Power, and to cheriſh the principles of reli- 


gious gratitude, reſignation and obedience; they perform theſe 


ſervices with that modeſt ſimplicity and decent ſolemnity, which 
beſt agree with the ſacred nature, and are moſt conducive to the 
important ends of religious inſtitutions. In fine, conſidering 
themſelves as placed on an eminence in the full view of the world, 


and as called by Providence to ſuſtain a character, to which the 


ideas of purity and dignity are naturally annexed ; they carefully 
abſtain—not indeed from thoſe innocent gratifications which only 
{crupulous weakneſs, or ſour and rigid bigotry would prohibit, 


but from every approach towards licentious and criminal indul- 


gence; 
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gence ; they maintain a general propriety and decorum of con- 
duct; and exhibit a fair pattern of all the virtues which their 
profeſſion requires them to inculcate upon others. 


Sucn is the outline of the character of a Miniſter of Religion: 
ſuch the office which was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt the great 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs. Let any competent and impartial 
judge determine, whether the character be not in itſelf reſpectable, 


whether the office be not adapted to yield the moſt important, 
benefits to mankind, 


INDEPENDENTLY of the connection which this character hath 


with ſociety, it will not be diſputed, that men, who, from their 


education are poſſeſſed of a cultivated underſtanding, an improved 
taſte, enlarged ideas and liberal principles, whoſe manners are re- 


gular and decent, and who practiſe all the virtues of private life, 


are entitled to ſome ſhare of reſpe& in the community of which 
they are members. 55 


Bur the clerical character claims attention and regard, chiefly 


on account of its influence on the virtue and happineſs of man- 
kind, both in their perſonal and ſocial capacity. 


| Can it be doubted, that the generality of mankind will be 
much more likely to attain that happineſs which is the chief end 
of their being, if they be judiciouſly inſtructed in their duty, fre- 


_ quently reminded of the obligations of virtue and religion, and 
 ftrongly urged to obey them by every ſanction which reaſon and 


revelation ſuggeſt, than if they be left at large, to follow the im- 
pulſes of nature without aſſiſtance or reftraint ? May it not rea- 
ſonably be expected that every repetition of the truths of religion, 


and of the maxims and rules of right conduct, every repreſenta- 
tion 
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tion of. the pleaſures and advantages of a virtuous character, and 
of the infamy and wretchedneſs which attend the practice of vice, 


ſhould add new vigour to the virtuous principle in the minds of 


men, improve their moral ſenſibility, and ſtrengthen their good 


reſolutions? Rational ideas and ſentiments, on the important 


ſubjects of religion and morality, frequently paſſing through the 
mind, can ſcarcely fail of leaving the tincture of wiſdom and 
virtue behind them. The office of a public religious inſtructor 
is therefore, certainly, of great importance to the 1 improvernent and 
happineſs of individuals. 


AnD it is no leſs ie that this office is highly uſeful to the 


public. Religious inſtruction, by pouring the light of truth upon 


the minds of the vulgar, as they are able to bear it, gradually 


contracts the empire of error and ſuperſtition, and reſcues men 
from their yoke, which has ſo often been found to be grievous 


and inſupportable. By cultivating their underſtandings, it ſoftens 
their manners, and contributes towards producing that general 


civilization, which is the beſt ſecurity of the peace and happineſs 
of ſociety. By enforcing the practice of ſobriety, chaſtity, induſ- 


try, and the whole reſpectable train of virtues included under the 
general ideas of ſelf-diſcipline and felf-command, it lays a ſure 
foundation for public order. By inculcating the principles and 


cheriſhing the ſentiments of univerſal benevolence, it reſtrains 
thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions which, in the degree wherein they are predo- 


minant, are injurious to the public. And by providing the firmeſt 


ſupport of juſtice and equity in the principles of religion, it gives 


a ſtability to civil Werker. which could be derived from no other 
ſource. 


Tur clerical office being thus immediately adapted to main- 
tain and ſtrengthen every principle, on which the dignity, ſe- 


curity, and proſperity of a nation depend, muſt be entitled to 


rhe countenance of every civil community; and the judicious and 
upright 
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upright miniſter of religion, inſtead of deſerving contempt, as an 
idle drone, who lives upon the labours of others, may juſtly be 
ranked among the moſt uſeful and reſpectable members of the 
ſtate. He has an unqueſtionable right to be at once regarded, as 
a friend to every individual, whoſe underſtanding i 1s enlightened, 
whoſe principles are regulated, and whoſe manners are improved 
by his inſtructions, and as a fellow-labourer with the civil ma- 
giſtrate in preſerving that order and virtue which | are the only 
ſtable foundation of public happineſs. 


ALL this is ſo evident at the firſt view, that it is difficult to 
fay on what grounds 1t can be diſputed, or how it comes to paſs. 
that the clerical character is fo frequently made an object of ridi- 
cule. Perhaps with ſome this may be the. mere effect of preju- 
dice againſt particular words. To ſuch perſons © the light in 
which theſe points ſhould be expoſed is, to conſider the Clergy 
as ſo many Philoſophers, the Churches as Schools, and their ſer- 

mons as Lectures, for the information and improvement of the au- 
dience. How would the heart of Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, 
had they lived in a nation, where the law had made proviſion for 
philoſophers to read lectures of morality and theology every ſeventh 
day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools erected at the public charge 
throughout the whole country; at which lectures perfons of all 


ranks ithiout diſtinction were required to be preſent for their gene-. 
9 e ral e * 


On the whole, the miniſter of religion, who ſupports the dig- 
nity, by faithfully performing the duties, of his office, is a cha- 
racter which every wiſe magiſtrate will countenance and protect, 


every true philoſopher will approve, every good man will love, 


and none but unprincipled libertines, or ſuperficial reaſoners will 
deſpiſe. 


Ir would be eaſy to purſue theſe arguments much farther, and 


to. 
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to ſhow in a variety of particulars the importance and utility of 


the office of the chriſtian miniſtry: but, contenting myſelf with 
theſe general views, I ſhall in the remainder of this diſcourſe, at- 
tempt the vindication of that part of the clerical body, who diſſent 


from the Church of England, and more particularly of thoſe who, 


by way of diſtinction have obtained the appellation of free Diſſent- 
ing Miniſters. 


As there is reaſon to apprehend that many both of the clergy 
and laity of the eſtabliſhed church, have formed an unfavourable 


opinion of the Diſſenters, merely for want of being acquainted 


with the true principles of our diſſent, juſtice to ourſelves requires 


that we ſhould Fe and candidly declare them. 


THERE cannot be a more unjuſt aſperſion, than to charge us 
with ſeparating from the eſtabliſhment from a ſpirit of oppoſition 
to civil authority. Being profeſſedly friends of religious liberty, 
it may naturally be ſuppoſed that we are not inſenſible of the va- 


lue of civil liberty, or indifferent to the political rights of man- 
kind. And among ſo large a body of men, it muſt be expected 


that individuals, while they are agreed in general principles, will 
form different opinions concerning their application in particular 
caſes, and conſequently concerning the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion. But private opinions ought neither to be iſſued forth, nor 
to be received, as the ſenſe of the body, or as neceſſarily ariſing 
from the principles of diſſent: till leſs ought it to be inferred 
from hence, that the body of Diſſenters is chargeable with diſloy- 
alty; for, amidſt all the varieties of our political or religious 
opinions, I believe J may venture to aſſert, that we are unanimous 
in our attachment to the Britiſh Conſtitution, and in our allegi- 
ance to our Sovereign. 


IT 
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IT is equally groundleſs and injurious to ſuppoſe, that our ſepa- 
ration is the effect of a love of innovation and a deſire of over- 
turning the ſyſtems and forms which time has rendered venerable ; 
of a weak and ſcrupulous attention to trifles ; or of that petulant 
and uncomplying humour, which is fond of ſingularity and con- 
tradition for their own ſake. We are defirous that religion 
ſhould receive every degree of countenance and ſupport from the 
civil power, which is conſiſtent with its nature, and with the true 
ſpirit of toleration: and there are many among us who, far from 
objecting to religious eſtabliſhments as ſuch, are of opinion, that 
an eſtabliſhment might be. conſtrued: on ſuch liberal principles, 
and placed on ſo extenſive a baſis, as to invite within its incloſure 
chriſtian miniſters and. people of every denomination. But we 
End the preſent national eſtabliſhment encumbered with many arti- 
cles of faith, which, though generally received at the time when the 
Church of England was formed, upon more full and accurate exa- 
mination have appeared, at leaſt to great multitudes, to be wholly 
' inconſiſtent with the true doctrine of Chriſtianity. And we ob- 
ſerve, that a full aſſent to theſe articles of faith is made the term 
of admiſſion into the eſtabliſhed church, and that they are inti- 
mately interwoven with its preſcribed forms of worſhip. This 
being the preſent ſtate of things, without taking upon us to con- 
.demn thoſe who think it right to ſubmit. to theſe conditions, we 
chooſe rather to accept of the liberty of diſſent, which the wiſdom 
and moderation of our governors, and the tolerating {pirit of the 
times (I wiſh it were in my power to add, the protection of the 
laws) afford us, than to ſubmit to the burden, of ſubſcribing arti- 
cles, to mary of which, in their natural and obvious meaning, 
our judgment cannot aſſent, and of performing certain offices of 


devotion, which in ſeveral eſſential particulars we cannot but 
diſapprove. OD 
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Ir is a ſtill farther reaſon with us for forming ourſelves into a 
feparate body, that the purſuit of truth appears to be attended 
with fewer difficulties, and there ſeems to be a fairer proſpe& of 
the advancement of religious knowledge, among thoſe who diſ- 


;/ claim all authority in religion except that of Jeſus Chriſt, than 
among thoſe who ſubject themſelves to the reſtrictions of eſta- 
bliſhed creeds and ſyſtems. Apprehending that religious know- 
ledge, as well as every other branch of ſcience, is at preſent in an 
imperfect ſtate; convinced that chriſtianity will be uſeful to man- 
kind only in the degree in which it 1s purified from corruption, 
and reſtored to its original ſimplicity; perſuaded, that, in this 
inſtance as well as all others, the happineſs of mankind will be 
advanced in proportion as their mental ſight is cleared from the 
miſts of error, and irradiated with the light of truth ; we think it 
extremely deſirable, that there ſhould be an order of men who are 
at liberty to purſue this great object without encumbrance or re- 
ftraint. We conſider it as an important part of the character of a 
chriſtian miniſter, in imitation of his Divine Maſter, to become 
as far as he is able, © the light of the world:” and we eſteem it no 
inconſiderable advantage attending our ſeparation from the eſta- | 
| bliſhed church, that it leaves us poſſeſſed of a full external liberty 
(without any other reſtraints than thoſe which many Diſſenters, 
inconſiſtently enough, lay upon themſelves) to diſcuſs every reli- 
gious ſubject, to propoſe new opinions on doubtful points, or to 
make improvements in the forms of religion. We wiſh to be 
conſidered, as by profeſſion friends of ſcience and learning, and 
patrons of free inquiry ; and we are happy in the idea, that by 
encouraging and promoting the unreſtrained inveſtigation of truth, 
we are doing our part towards haſtening the period, when all ab- 
furd opinions and ſuperſtitious practices in religion, being no 
longer ſupported by the civil authority, ſhall be baniſhed from 
the earth, 


- 


Ir 
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Ir now remains, that I add a few words in juſtification df one part of 
the body of Diſſenting Miniſters, againſt the inſinuations and re- 
flections not unfrequently caſt upon them, by brethren who profes . 
to be united to them by the common right of private judgment. 


In the courſe of our religious enquiries we apprehend we have 
diſcovered reaſon, to diſclaim many religious tenets, ſupported 
with great zeal, and ſome acrimony, by our forefathers; and to 
conſider chriſtianity as a plain and ſimple inſtitution, eſtabliſned 
by Divine Authority, in which the important duties of morality 
and religion are clearly taught, and enforced by the powerful ſanc- 
tions of future rewards and puniſhments. Theſe views of our holy 
Religion, have naturally led us to conſider it as the principal deſign 
of the chriſtian miniſtry, to inculcate good morals, on the founda- 
tion of religious faith and hope. Accordingly, we have made it 
the great object of our public preaching, to explain the nature and 
enforce the practice of virtue in all its branches; and have ſtu- 
diouſly avoided all thoſe ſpeculative queſtions, which tend to divert 
men's attention from the plain duties of life; all thoſe obſcure 
and ſcholaſtic terms, which can only ſerve to raiſe the ignorant 
wonder of the vulgar; and all that myſtical rhapſody of language, 
to which no diſtinct and preciſe ideas can be affixed. Becauſe we 
are taught by reaſon and revelation to place the eſſence of good- 
neſs, in moral and religious principles, habits and actions, rather 
than in the exerciſe of emotions and paſſions; and becauſe expe- 
rience convinces us, that to make the. degree of ardor with which 
the affections exert themſelves in religious duties, the rule by 
which to judge of the characters of others, or even of our own, 
is uncertain and fallacious, and opens the door to all the weakneſſes 
and extravagancies of enthuſiaſm; we are leſs concerned to agi- 
tate the minds of our hearers with ſtrong feelings and glowing 
paſſions, than to engage them, by the plain language of inſtructi- 
on and perſuaſion, to lead a ſober, righteous and godly life. 
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Ix all thy, we apprehend that we are acting conſiſtently with, 
the nature of our office, and adhering to the true ſpirit and de- 
ſign of chriſtianity. We neither mean to betray the cauſe of our 
Divine Maſter, nor to accommodate his religion to the taſte and 


| faſhion of the times. We think we render an eſſential ſervice to 


religion, by diveſting it of the terrors with which ſuperſtition had 
cloathed it, and placing it before the world, diſencumbered from 
the load of abſurdities and follies, which ignorance, enthuſiaſm 
and prieſtcraft have, for ſo many ages, been piling upon it. And 


we judge, that in teaching good morals, and enforcing them by 


the ſanctions of religion, we moſt exactly copy after the model left 
us in our Saviour's diſcourſes, . and moſt effectually purſue the 
great object of his religion; and conſequently may with the 
ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid to preach the goſpel. 


Ir any of our brethren think otherwiſe; if they imagine that 
the cauſe of Chriſt is beſt ſupported, by perpetually inſiſting upon 
inexplicable myſteries, by indulging the natural propenſity of 
the vulgar to ſuperſtitious ſcrupuloſity or weak enthuſiaſm, or by 
vague declamations on topics which have no immediate connection 
with morality; let them enjoy their opinion, and purſue their 


plan of inſtruction in peace; provided only, that they be more 


ſparing of their cenſures and anathemas againſt thoſe who have 
not ſo learned Chriſt ; and that in their zeal for the doctrines, they 
do not ſo far loſe the ſpirit of the goſpel, as to forget the precept 
of our common Maſter, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged. ” 


WHAT hath been offered to your conſideration in this diſcourſe, 
hath, I hope, been ſufficient to ſhow the importance and utility 
of the office of the Chriſtian Miniſtry. I muſt not, however, con- 
clude without reminding you, that its actual uſefulneſs muſt in a 
great meaſure depend upon the manner in Thich the people attend 


upon religious untitutions. 
Tax 


6: * 


Tux relation, my chriſtian brethren, which is commenced be- 
tween you and your miniſter is exceedingly important. The 
obligations ariſing from it on your part, are not of ſo trifling a 
nature, that they may be diſcharged by the regular payment of a 
ſum of money, or by a certain portion of external civility. As 
the leader of your public devotions, your miniſter has a right to 
expect from you, a regular attendance on the exerciſes of religion, 
and a devout performance of its duties. As your religious in- 
ſtructor, he has a right to expect from you, full permiſſion to 


diſcuſs every important ſubject of diſcourſe with the utmoſt plain- 


neſs and freedom ; an attentive and unprejudiced conſideration of 
the arguments by which he ſupports his doctrine; a perſonal 
application of his practical leſſons of advice or reproof, to your 
own characters; and a conſtant regard to his inſtructions, in the 
general courſe of your lives. This 1s the only adequate return 
you can make him for the ſervices—the honeſt and faithful ſer- 
vices—which, I doubt not, he will render you. And this, I am 


well perſuaded, he will eſteem an adequate return — an * | 


recompenſe. 


Bur why do I inſiſt upon the returns which you owe to your 
Miniſter? It is my duty on the preſent occaſion, to remind you 
of higher and more ſacred obligations.—You cannot neglect to 
improve the advantages which this relation will afford you for ad- 
vancing in religious knowledge, virtuous habits, and the chriſtian 
character, without doing violence to your own conſciences, and 
trifling with your moſt important intereſts - without lighting one 
of the moſt valuable gifts of Heaven, and incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of Almighty God. For, what was ſaid of the firſt apoſtles of 
chriſtianity, is true of the faithful miniſters of religion in every 
age: © Theſe men are ſervants of the moſt * God, which do 
ſhow unto you the way of ſalvation.“ 

Skx, 


. Z 
. 
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« SEE, then, that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh”. to you in 
the name of the Lord. Take heed how ye hear.” And © be 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers only ;” that in the day 
when both miniſters and people muſt © render an account of them- 


ſelves to God,” ye may receive the everlaſting reward of your obe- 
dience, © even the ſalvation of your ſouls.” 


{ 


Which may God, of his infinite mercy, grant! Amen. 
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O give advice, hath always been juſtly looked upon as 

one of the moſt difficult and hazardous undertakings in 
our intercourſe with mankind. What then muſt it be, 
to adviſe thoſe who are profeſſedly to inſtruct others in the great- 
eſt concern of their lives? I feel this difficulty in all its force: 
but I enter upon this part of the preſent ſervice with leſs reluctance, 
as it is in compliance with your requeſt, in whoſe candour I have 
entire confidence —as I utterly diſclaim all pretenſion to any maſ- 
tery in underſtanding, and would apply to myſelf (allowing for 
difference of circumſtances) the advice which is now to be given 
to you. 


AFTER this acknowledgment (which comes from the heart) you 
will, I hope, patiently “ ſuffer” from me * the word of exhor- 
tation,” and attentively conſider a few hints which are the reſult 
of my meditations upon that important and comprehenſive pre- 
cept of the Apoſtle Paul to Timothy, 


« TAKE HEED UNTO THYSELF AND UNTO THY DOCTRINE.” 


ConSIDERING the imperfection of human nature, and the dif- 
ficulties 
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ficulties and dangers to which we are all expoſed, there is no ad- 


vice, I apprehend, ſo neceſſary to be given to mankind, as that one 


word, BE CAUTIOUS, But it comes home with peculiar force, to 


the breaſt of a young man who is liable to the greateſt temptations, 


and hath the leaſt experience, and often the leaſt power in him- 


ſelf for his direction and ä 


Be it ſtill further obſerved, that the moſt critical time of youth, 
is the entering into a ſtation, and the choice of an employment, 
probably, for life. Need I remind you, my young friends, of 
that important ſtation into which you have lately entered, or of 


the difficulty of that employment which you have undertaken ? 


How natural muſt it be to you, at this ſeaſon particularly, to 
think and to deliberate, to inveſtigate your ſchemes, to enquire 


whether you have competent abilities for your employment; to 


lay up wiſe maxims of conduct, to confirm your habits of pru- 
dence and caution, and to examine accurately all your proſpects 
of utility and happineſs | 


You rank among the principal of thoſe who are building up 
human creatures to true wiſdom, forming them to piety, juſtice, 


temperance, and all the virtues of a worthy and uſeful life, and 


gradually preparing them and yourſelves for immortality. This, 


T will fay, is a delightful and an honourable work ; it is alſo dif- 


ficult and important, if you conſider that you are connected with 
the different and contrary humours of men, and that the religi- 
ous ſentiments and habits of many may probably receive their firſt 
and deepeſt impreſſion from your inſtructions and example. — 


Take heed then, in general, to yourſelves ; and particularly to 


your PRINCIPLES, your TEMPER and your CONDUCT. 


Take heed to your PRINCIPLES, I mean the views and motives 
by 


„ 
by which you are chiefly to be governed in the future part of your 
lives. | 


THe ſprings which form the current of men's actions are a com- 
bination of principles, ſome more excellent than others; and 
characters are eſtimated by that principle which prevails, and by 
the degree in which it 1s prevalent. Do you then frequently in- 


quire what ought to be, and what i is, your leading principle in 
life. 


PRIVATE Intereſt will powerfully ſolicit your regard. And an 
attempt, by all laudable means and in a proper degree, to ſecure 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, is certainly the diate of 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt law of nature. From the conſtitution and 
ſituation of inankind, and from the order of divine government, 
it is manifeſt that perſons in general are to live by their occupati- 
ons; and though the engagements between the ſocieties of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters and their miniſters, may be thought of too ingenu- 
ous and delicate a nature, to admit of legal ſecurities for the per- 
| formance of promiſes; yet, through all the ranks of men, this 
truth is manifeſt, that © the labourer is worthy of his hire;” and 
all miniſters of the goſpel, while they diſcharge the duties of their 
office with general propriety, have an euer claim to be ſup- 
ported by their profeſſion. 


Bur, notwithſtanding all this, a regard to your private intereſt 
cannot, without evident weakneſs and inconſiſtency, be your prin- 
cipal reaſon for joining us in the miniſtry; becauſe whatever advan- 
tages our profeſſion may receive from knowledge, innocence, pie- 
ty, virtue and contentment, it is not the road which uſually leads 
to affluence, And ſurely, if our proſpects were in this reſpect 
better than they are, it would be beneath your character, to- make 
the gains of your office your principal motive in becoming mini- 

| > SORE ſters 


( 26 ) . 
ſters of the pureſt, moſt generous and ſpiritual religion, which was 
ever publiſned amongſt men. | 


— 


I ſelf-intereſt ſhould happen to fail, let us try the pretenſions of 
Ambition to.govern you through life. —If that which hath been juſt- 
ly reckoned the ſtrongeſt and moſt active of all the paſſions, ſhould 
meet with no indulgence in your breaſts, it would indeed be won- 
derful. To deſire to pleaſe, to improve, to excel, is innocent, 
neceſſary, commendable. It is a powerful incentive to induſtry, 
and to the practice of all the moſt engaging virtues, and affords 
a great and ſeaſonable aſſiſtance to the moſt worthy principles of 
human nature. But its exceſſes are highly criminal and danger- 
ous: and that you may not be deceived in this important mat- 
ter, I will venture to point out ſome of their chief ſymptoms. 
And, beſides all thoſe which are common to the exceſſes of 
this paſſion in general, there are ſome appearances. which are pe- 
culiar to ourſelves; ſuch as theſe, an extreme vehemence in per- 
forming all the public adminiſtrations of religion; the moſt 
cringing adulatory forms of addreſs in private; maintaining an un- 
ſocial haughty diſtance from the greater part of the brethren ; 
and frequently uſing certain phraſes with a view ſolely to pleaſe a 
party, which may pofibly, by an artful and forced explication, be 
made into ſomewhat rational, but are more likely to be under- 
ſtood in another common and obvious ſenſe, which tends to ſtrength- 
en ſuperſtition and to perpetuate error. Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 

are ſome of the manifeſt ſymptoms of an exceſſive ambition in 
- Miniſters of the Goſpel. *© But by their fruits,” with a little at- 
tention, they may be eaſily © known.“ 


I acain earneſtly intreat you to take heed to yourſelves in this 
inſtance particularly; for this paſſion, in its greateſt exceſſes, tends 
more to deceive ourſelves, to impoſe upon others, and to corrupt 


the heart of man, than almoſt any other vice in the human breaſt. 
But, if you will be ambitious, I will point out to you an object 


which is worthy of your higheſt ambition. Be uniformly emulous 


of the diſtinguiſhed approbation of the eminently wiſe and virtuous; 
and, if you muſt contend with your brethren; ſtrive with them 
in all the offices of friendſhip, and in diſcharging, with the _—_ 
eſt propriety, all the duties of your pm 


Tuts leads us to that which is the foundation of all worth in cha- 


racters, and therefore juſtly challenges the precedency in the chief 
views of life—a hearty, ſteadfaſt deſire to promote, in the beſt man- 
ner, the progreſs of truth, virtue, religion and happineſs amongſt 
men. Integrity, by way of eminence, is called principle but, what 


with hypocritical diſguiſes, and ſpeculative refinements, it is 


thought to be upon the decline amongſt us, at leaſt not to keep 
pace with our intellectual improvements. Do you then, my young 


friends, inſtantly ſtand forth the ſincere and ſteady advocates and 
ſupporters of true principle; for it is the baſis of all order, peace 


and ſecurity in the civil and religious communities of men. What- 
ever may befal you, keep integrity always faſt to your hearts; for 
it is at once the chief ornament and cordial of life; and like rare 
and valuable pieces of antiquity, will univerſally pleaſe mankind 
by its own native genuine worth, and unaffected beautiful ſimpli- 


ci ity. 


Havinxe ſuggeſted to you a few hints concerning your princi- 
ples, I would offer you a word of advice concerning your TEMPER. 


Ix all the greater concerns of your lives, where you have time, 
and there is neceſſity for attention, it may be ſuppoſed that. your 


beſt powers will be awake and vigorous, ſo that your virtuous 
principles and improved underſtandings will generally combine to 


direct and influence your conduct. But moſt perſons, through a 
D- 2 great 
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great part of their lives, are off their guard, and at thoſe ſeaſons 
they are apt to act more from conſtitution and cuſtom than from 


5 principle and underſtanding. Here nature is uſually void of all 


diſguiſe and reſtraint; here thoſe habits are formed which are like- 
ly to influence men through life; here therefore by attentive ob- 


ſervation, may be traced out ſome of thoſe lines which principally 
mark the character. | 


To proceed ; ; if you ſhould be early diſciplined in the chool of 
Affliction, you will have an opportunity of practiſing, trying and 
improving thoſe excellent, uſeful, manly and difficult virtues, 
fortitude, patience, prudence, equanimity, and ſelf-denial. In 
ſuch circumſtances, © know how to be abaſed, and to ſuffer” diſ- 


treſs. If you ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by Providence with good natu- 


ralabilities, advantages of education, and ſucceſs and reſpect in the 
world, bear theſe flattering diſtinctions with unfeigned humility; 
and, in proſperity of this kind as well as all others, © know how 
to abound.” If you have great ſenſibility of temper (which your edu- 
cation and profeſſion tend to increaſe) keep it under a ſtrict and per- 
petual guard; for, in its extreme, it will afflict you with ſome of the 
moſt painful ſenſations of the human mind; and though, like 
acuteneſs in the lower ſenſes, it may ſometimes afford exquiſite 


pleaſure for a few moments, yet, in your intercourſe with the 
rough manners and incautious behaviour of men, it will be likely 


more frequently to give you diſguſt and anguiſh'of ſpirit. 


Ir you be prone to anger, let it never appear at all but upon ur- 


gent unmerited provocation; and then, like a ſpark of fire, let 


it vaniſh as ſoon as it becomes viſible: and upon no ſeverity of 
ill-uſage whatever, ſuffer it to riſe into fury, or ſettle into ma- 
lice and deliberate ill-will. “Can ſuch malignant paſſions har- 


bour 
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bour in ſpiritual and heavenly minds?“ Indeed under preſſing, 
6 repeated and undeſerved ill- treatment, religion will always al- 
low, and ſelf-defence may ſometimes require, that you vin- 
dicate yourſelves, But, in general, the moſt innocent, pru- 
dent, and, in all reſpects, the beſt return for the affronts 
and injuries of men, is to overlook them, and the wiſeft courſe 
which you can take, under the moſt falſe and cruel cenſures of 
others, is to © live ſo, as that no one will believe them.” One of 
the greateſt of all actions amongſt men, is to return kindneſs for 
injury; one of the higheſt ſatisfactions of mind, is the exquiſite 
bliſs of reconciliation; and one of the nobleſt triumphs, is to © over- : 
come evil with good.“ This is not only to diſappoint, difarm > | 
and conquer the deſigns of evil men againft you, but to ſubdue | [ 
$4 more powerful and dangerous enemies in the human breaſt, rage, 
revenge, and all the moſt violent and deſtructive paſſions, which 
lay waſte the ſoul. 


Ar rx having given you ſome advice with reſpect to your prin- 
ciples and temper, let me exhort you to take heed to your wy . 
CONDUCT, Se. | | j 


IT hath always been juſtly expected from men, that they excel 
in their profeſſion. To be mere novices where they pretend to be 
maſters, is lamentable and ſcandalous indeed. For a philoſopher | 
to be, in a great degree, deſtitute of wiſdom ; and for a chriſtian, 3 | | 
eſpecially a Chriſtian Miniſter to be wicked, is above all others, 
the greateſt ſoleciſm in character. Take care then, that you are not 
among thoſe who © ſay and do not ;” but that you practiſe what 
you teach, and carry to a high degree of perfection all the vir- 
tues, 


 ExEMPLARY piety and univerſal goodneſs in miniſters, will have 
may 
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many advantages in common with the reſt of mankind, and 
beſides theſe, they will have ſome peculiar to themſelves. A 
good life in you, my young friends, will be found by expe- 
rience to be the eaſieſt and moſt effectual method of prevailing 
upon others to be good. Here are no pretences to authority, no 
airs of a ſuperior in office, nor any thing elſe which is likely to 
diſcourage or diſguſt tender and delicate minds; but the chief lines 
of an excellent character are juſtly and forcibly drawn, and held 
forth to public view; all which are left in ſilence, for imitation to 
copy. Here you may at once teach mankind what they are to do, 
and how to do it; and convince them, that by ſuch beings as they 
themſelves are, it is to be performed. Here you may exhibit the 
moſt excellent of all harmonies, a perfect concord between your 
inſtructions and example. 


Ir, on the contrary, there ſhould happen to be any inconſiſtency 
betwixt your diſcourſes and lives, thanks to the watchful eyes of 
the people upon their miniſters, it will not long paſs unnoticed 
or uncenſured. And, if you be habitually faulty in your conduct, 
you will be apt to give partial inſtructions from the pulpit ; pur- 
poſely omitting thoſe duties in which you are defective, and 
conniving at your own faults and vices in thoſe of your friends. 
For, how much ſoever you may diſapprove, you will not dare to 
cenſure them, for thoſe very inſtances of miſconduct, of which 
in yourſelves you are conſcious: or, if you ſhould ever venture 
to reprove them, it muſt be but ſeldom, with timidity, with an 
ill grace, and with little e of ſucceſs. 


Wirn reſpect to the e of example in miniſters, 
hear the words of the Dramatic Poet : 


. ĩ ſhould be as ſalt, 
c. To ſeaſon others with good document; 
Jour lives as lamps, to give the people light.” 


To 
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To theſe general remarks upon private conduct, I will add a 


few particular obſervations : and, in the firſt place, let me adviſe | j 
you to adapt your plan of life to your * 


Dispalx not, my young friends, the humble, but uſeful arts of 
domeſtic life: neglect not to practiſe the important virtues of 
5 - prudence, temperance, and good ceconomy in the uſe and manage- 
ment of your property; the advantages of which you may eaſily 
learn, from the ſad experience of thoſe who have been either ſo 
careleſs, or ſo extravagant, as to diſregard them. And, conſider- 
ing our ſtation, taſte and uſual circumſtances, there ſeems to be 
more than common occaſion in us for frugality and felf-denial. 
Beſides, the general character and faſhion of the times ſupply an 
urgent reaſon for this caution ; for by what virtues ſoever this age 
5 and country are adorned (and I will ſay there are many) we have 
| one popular vice which is at a great height, and is ſtill prevailing 
more and more; I mean, an exceſſive indulgence, among all or- 
ders of people, in the moſt expenſive appearances, and luxurious 
pleaſures. This is the epidemical diſeaſe in the morals of this age; [1 
and it is matter of daily experience, and concern to our wiſeſt and - 
beſt friends, that many of the Miniſters of Religion have caught the 
infection. What has been the conſequence, but that many have 
been negligent in their duty, embarraſſed in their circumſtances, 
diffatisfied with themſelves, and have ſometimes made bold with 
unlawful methods to obſtruct the natural conſequences of their 
follies and vices? Do you, my young friends, take a different 
courſe, and, if poſſible, never ſuffer your expences to go beyond | q 
your income. What excellent examples to your brethren and 
mankind in general, may you hereby exhibit of a prudent, regu- 
; tar, ſteady and conſiſtent conduct! With what dignity and in- 
— dependence of ſpirit, with what eaſe, convenience, ſatisfaction, 
and proſpect of ſucceſs, may you perform the ſeveral duties of your 


profeſſion l „ 


. 
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( 32 ) 
profeſſion ! and with what propriety and courage may you inveigh 
againſt univerſal licentiouſneſs, when, by your own exemplary 
prudence and moderation, you take the likelieſt method o ſtem 
the torrent! 


Ix the next plus, let me adviſe you to wif the people to whom 
you ſtatedly miniſter. 


Ir is not indeed often neceſſary, much leſs is it generally deſired 
or expected by your friends, that you enter their houſes in the 
peculiar formality of the miniſterial character; but rather that you 
viſit them, in common, upon the eaſy and equal terms of ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip. Beſides, it is generally thought a 
breach of good manners, often and abruptly to introduce into con- 
verſation the peculiar topics of a man's own profeſſion ; becauſe 
it is thought to be taking an unwarrantable advantage of the igno- 


rance of the company, and arrogantly attempting to ſhine at their 


expence. But even in this our extremely nice age, you may per- 


haps ſometimes be able with propriety to turn the converſation 


upon the important but unfaſhionable ſubjects of morality and religi- 


on; or, if it may not often be eaſy for you to take the lead, you 


may ſafely follow, when they happen to be introduced by others. 
And, when theſe moſt ſacred of all intereſts are miſtaken by no- 


vices, or perverted by enemies, you may, you ought to ſtand forth 
as their avowed and ſteady apologiſts before the world. 


Bur my principal view upon this part of the ſubject, is to ad- 
viſe you, as far as is conſiſtent with a proper attention to your ſtu- 
dies and other neceſſary engagements, frequently, and to a cer- 
tain degree indiſcriminately, to viſit your hearers. By this means 
you will be likely to preſerve the vigour of your faculties and ſpi- 
rits, to improve in the graces of converſation, and by gaining 


rits, 
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upon the affections of the people, to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh your 


influence with them in all the greateſt concerns of their lives. 


I nav juſt mentioned conver/ation ; hear me further, with pati- 
ence and candour, upon this important and delicate ſubject. In 
our Univerſities and Academies there are many good opportunities 
of improving in the ſciences; and I congratulate this age, upon 
its peculiar advantages for uſeful and liberal education. But there 
is one branch of knowledge, of conſiderable importance, in which, 
from your paſt ſituations, you muſt have left much room for fur- 
ther improvement, I mean the knowledge of the world; to 
which I will venture to join one of the moſt important of all the 
arts (if it may be called "ww the art of converſation. 


Ov pious and learned fathers in the miniſtry, partly from an 
aſſiduous application to the peculiar duties of their profeſſion, 
and partly from a recluſe diſpoſition, were many of them, in time 


paſt, inattentive to theſe modern arts and ſciences, and ſome of 


them deſpiſed them ; but it is too uſual for men of all ranks, to 
depreciate advantages and excellencies which they cannot, or will 
not obtain. Do you, however, my young friends, condeſcend 
to regard thefe exterior accompliſhments, with an attention pro- 
portionate to their reſpective importance. Study mankind, as 
you have opportunity and leiſure, in the ſchool of the world; 
but take care that you loſe not your innocence and virtue in theſe 
ſtudies; for the great art of life is, to have free communication 
with men, and © to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the wor 
By means of frequent commerce with mankind, you may be able 
to exhibit moral portraits in public, drawn from the life, and in 
the words of the immortal Bacon, © to come home to men's bu- 


ſineſs and boſoms.” 


E n 
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Ler me particularly adviſe you to pay a proper regard to all the 


uſual forms of polite behaviour. Genuine good-breeding is juſt- 
ly looked upon as the expreſſion of good-humour, good-will, 
and that moſt engaging accompliſhment, urbanity ; it is indeed, 
the finiſhing ornament of wiſdom, piety and univerſal goodneſs, 
rendering them in the — — amiable. 


Ir hath often been obſerved by ſome of the ableſt defenders of our 
religion, that Chriſtianity hath an admirable tendency to civilize the 
manners of men, and particularly to refine converſation. This it 
does chiefly, by ſo often and forcibly recommending humility, 
meekneſs and kind affeftion. Now a truly polite behaviour which 
hath its principle in the heart, is at once the lively indication and 
conſtant improvement of theſe endearing virtues. Let your reli- 
gion have this effect amongſt others, upon you, my friends, who 
are by profeſſion diſpenſers of its important truths. Endeavour 
to diſtinguiſh yourſelves by that graceful, guarded and attentive 
behaviour towards all, which is the beſt method of introducing 
yourſelves to the notice and reſpe& of mankind, and of giving 
the greateſt influence to all your public adminiſtrations. 


Bur in this, as well as in every thing elſe, let me caution you 
againſt the extreme; particularly againſt that mean, deceitful com- 
plaiſance, which gives aſſent to known falſhoods, connives at atro- 
cious wickedneſs, gratifies vanity, ſacrifices integrity, and all 
this ſolely with a view to private intereſt and the pleaſing of men. 


Remember that external propriety and decency of behaviour is 


nothing, unleſs it hath its principle in the heart, and that the 
ſmooth, hackneyed ſpeeches of detected knaves and hypocrites, 


inſtead of being graceful and engaging, are univerſally ridiculous 
and . 


BeroxE I finiſh this! important and extenſive part of the ſubject, 


permit 


1 
permit me to give you a word or two of advice concerning diver- 
ons. Miniſters, as well as others, may ſurely be allowed their 
amuſements, under certain neceſſary limitations. And I will, 
without fear or ſcruple, recommend them to you, my friends, who 
are young. They are ſeaſonable relaxations from all the ſeverer 
ſtudies, and of uſe to preſerve your faculties, ſpirits and bodies in 
a vigorous and healthful ſtate. Beſides, you may perhaps, by 
this means, help to diſſipate that gloom and ſeverity which, eſpe- 
cially in the eyes of the young, ſeem ſtill to hover about religion 
in general and your profeſſion in particular; and may, in time, 
give to both, a more cheerful, engaging and juſt appearance. 
And further, if, by partaking with your young friends in ſome of 
the innocent amuſements of the age, you ſhould find that you 
ſecure their regard and attention to you in the duties of your pro- 
feſſion, you will not think the little ſacrifices of your time to theſe 
inferior concerns entirely uſeleſs. But take the greateſt care, that 
you always ſtrictly obſerve the rules of diſcretion, and keep evi- 
dently within the bounds of innocence. Let all your amuſements, 
if poſſible, be manly, at leaſt harmleſs; and always conſider them 
as amongſt the loweſt exerciſes 1 in which you ever ſuffer yourſelves 

to be engaged. 


I SHALL conclude this general head of advice with a few words 


upon that important and very difficult pn of Four work, reproving 
others n= their faults, | 


T INCLUDE this in the duties of your private character, becauſe, 
whatever might be the caſe formerly, it can never, I think, in 
theſe times, be done in public with any proſpect of ſucceſs. It may 
irritate and exaſperate ; it may abaſh and make deſperate ; but, I 
believe, it will never convince and reform. What then is to be 
done? Muſt a fellow-creature, an acquaintance, perhaps a friend, 

— be 
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be ſuffered heedleſsly to run on in the mad career of folly and vice 
all the days of his life, when, poſſibly, by a timely and ſeaſon- 


able caution, he might be reſtored by repentance to virtue, and 


thereby ſaved from falling into the loweſt depths of wickedneſs and 


miſery? No, my young friends! if no one elſe will miniſter 
ſeaſonable advice, you will undertake this important work, and 
execute it with honeſty, and with your utmoſt ability. 


Bur to do this with ſucceſs, you will generally find to be very 
difficult. Children will often bear with temper the direct reproofs 
of their parents, and inferiors will ſubmit to the cenſures of right- 
ful authority; but it may be your hard taſk to reprove thoſe who 
are grown old in their follies and vices, and to cenſure an equal, 


nay, ſometimes a ſuperior. How this 1s to be done, muſt be left 


to circumſtances, and your own impartial deliberate judgment: whe- 
ther directly, or indirectly, or both, cannot now be determined; 
but indirefly, at leaſt, it ought always to be done, by a hint, a 


look, or, if no other way, by an unuſual expreſſive filence and 


reſerve, In this nice and difficult undertaking, you will have 
need of your utmoſt caution and ſkill, and all the infinuating 


powers of addreſs and perſuaſion. In a word, you muſt act like 


the honeſt, expert and compaſſionate ſurgeon, who, while he 
probes the wound to the bottom, mitigates every neceſſary ſeve- 
rity with ſoft words, and applies every lenitive to ſooth the 
patient, aſſuage the pain, and promote the cure. 


1 now proceed to the other part of the Apoſtle's advice to 
Timothy, © Take heed unto thy pocTRrINE.” But every one who 


undertakes to teach others, ſhould himſelf be well inſtructed. And 


I will, in all juſtice and candour, ſuppoſe that you have already 
taken great pains, and had good aſſiſtance, in the ſtudy of human 
nature, which is excellent and uſeful above all others : that you 
have made deep and frequent ſearches into it; inveſtigated and 

5 arranged 
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ä arranged its affections, paſſions ad all its powers; Pant into 
| | its moſt ſecret receſſes; and traced out its connexions, its duties 
and deſign in the order of creation. You have, no doubt, compared 
your own obſervations with the ſage maxims of the antient moraliſts, 
and the moſt approved of later writers upon this ſubject, chiefly U 
F thoſe who have drawn moſt freely from the pure and inexhauſlible "8 
ö . fountain of nature; and have formed for yourſelves A ſyſtem of ethics, | 
| principally from inward ; inquiry. I earneſtly intreat you often to 
renew this ſtudy, that, by repeated and mature deliberation, you 
| may digeſt your thoughts, and at laſt, ſettle your minds into full 
] conviction and perfect tranquility.—Search and “e keep your hearts 
= with all diligence, for out of theſe are the iſſues of life;” the heart 
1 being, in an intellectual and moral as well as natural ſenſe, that 
ö great reſervoir, from whence are always flowing numberleſs 
little ſtreams which conſtantly viſit every part, and ſupport and 


invigorate the whole. 


| | : Tus prepared, you will be well qualified for the ſtudy of the 

| | Scriptures, on which you have entered already, and to which, 

through the remaining part of your lives, all your other ſtudies 

5 muſt be ſubſervient. But here, as in morals, go to the fountain, 

and ſtudy the ſacred oracles in themſelves, making, occaſionally, 

a cautious uſe: of commentators. and others, remembering that 

their's are only the works of common men. Teach not human 

| fyſtems for chriſtian doctrines, but the precepts of Chriſt as they 

| : are in the Goſpels ; and enforce them chiefly by arguments and 

| maotives drawn from a future ſtate. Where moral virtues are re- 

A | commended from the pulpit by Chriſtian doctrines, there I will 

venture to ſay that Chriſt is preached, and that this preaching 1 18 
aſter che model of the beſt ſermon in the world. 


/ 


1 cannot adviſe you often. to introduce, in oublio, ſubjects of 
Criticiſm 
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Criticiſm and Controverſy. As to Criticiſm, it will not, indeed, 
be amiſs (as they come in your way) to explain the moſt difficult 
_ paſſages of Scripture, in as clear and brief a manner as you can, 
- and to reſtore the true ſenſe where it hath been wrong tranſlated : 
but to take up the greateſt part of your time in aſcertaining the 
original meaning and grammatical conſtruction of a few doubtful 
words, is, to ſay the leaſt, a ſad miſpence of thoſe precious mo- 
ments, which afford an opportunity for much more important and 
edifying inſtruction. With reſpect to Controverſy, it ſhould like cri- 
ticiſm, be /paringly uſed ; for I will not ſay that it ſhould never be 
introduced into the pulpit : on the contrary, if after deep ſtudy and 
deliberate meditation, you ſhould be convinced, that certain pre- 
vailing opinions ſtrike at the foundation of morality, and the moſt 
amiable perfections of the Deity ; you may, nay you ought to 
contribute your part towards preventing the greater ſpread of theſe 
errors, and the eſtabliſhment of them and their evil . conſequences 
in the world. But it does not become any of us, eſpecially young 
miniſters, to be deciſive and peremptory upon ſubjects, which have 
been underſtood in different ſenſes by many wiſe and good men. 


You ſhould be entirely free from anger and prejudice in all, 
and eſpecially in theſe diſcuſſions, and harbour no deſign to ſup- 
port a party, or to gratify any unworthy paſſion whatſoever: on 

the contrary, while you endeavour to convince men upon theſe 
ſubjects with ſtrong arguments, you ſhould convey them in the 
vehicle of a ſoft and guarded manner. 


Bur, after all, I would recommend to your common practice, a 
very different method of combating eſtabliſhed errors in religion; 
which is to ſupport, with all your power, the contrary truths. 
This indeed, is not ſo open a way with the enemy, and may not be 
ſo agreeable to the bold and eager ſpirit of youth; but, I think, 
it is much /afer, and more likely to be ſucceſsful. : 
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Ix all your enquiries, eſpecially upon ſubjects of religious contro- 
verſy, be as indifferent as poſſible, on which ſide truth may happen 
to be found; and keep your minds, before-hand, as nearly as you 
can, in the ſtate of an even beam, ſo that nothing but the weight 
of truth may be ſuffered to preponderate. Pay no reverence at all 
merely to the age of opinions, but entirely to the degree of evi- 
dence with which they are ſupported. You are not anſwerable 
for, the /aft act of your minds, receiving what you take to be 
truth, but you are accountable for your temper and conduct in 


the purſuit of it. Search after it then with all diligence and im- 
partiality, and when you are convinced that you have found it, 


adhere to it, ſo long as you apprehend it to be truth, through good 
and evil report; and maintain it through life without any partial 
and intereſted views. | 


ASSERT and allow the rights of free enquiry and private judgment, | 
and the liberty of every man to act for himſelf in religion; for 


theſe are the birth- rights of human nature; the diſtinguiſhed pri- 


vileges of the Chriſtian and the Proteſtant, and the firſt claim of 
the Proteſtant Diſſenter; a claim aſſerted by every one for him- 


ſelf; - would to God it had never been refuſed by any of us to 


any of our brethren! J exhort you by all the motives of reaſon, 
generoſity and religion, to ſupport, with all your influence, theſe 
frſt and moſt ſacred intereſts of mankind, a 


By this means, amongſt many others, you may aſſiſt in detect- 
ing the falſhood of that charge, with which, for many years paſt, 
and particularly ſince the commencement of that violent contenti- 
on which is now diſtracting the Britiſh Empire, the whole body 
of Diſſenters have been indifcriminately ſtigmatiſed, I mean the 
charge of fanaticiſm. I truſt the greateſt number of the moſt 
reſpectable Diſſenters (at leaſt in this part of the kingdom) ma- 


nifeſtly prove the falſhbod of the charge. If an impartial enquiry 
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were made, there would be found, I believe, many among them 
as calm, rational and able defenders of moral and religious truths, 
throughout their whole extent, as amongſt any other denomina- 


tion of Chriſtians. Do you, my friends, endeavour to diſtinguiſh | 
yourſelves amongſt that number, and hold faſt to the genuine 


principles of human nature and chriſtianity all the days of your 
lives. 


Ir, in the courſe of your inquiries, you ſhould ſee reaſon to 


adopt the ſyſtem of our forefathers, you may expect, in general, 
every charitable indulgence to all your peculiar ſentiments ; that 


your pious zeal, and exemplary conduct will meet with deſerved 


reſpect ; -and that a veil of candour will be drawn over all your in- 
voluntary errors. If, on the other hand, you embrace and avow 
what are generally termed liberal ſentiments in religion, you may 
depend upon the approbation, countenance and ſupport of great 
numbers of the moſt reſpectable Diſſenters. 


Arrzz all, bend your chief ecention 66 the practical duties of 


Chriſtianity; and frequently inſiſt upon particular virtues and vices, 


thoſe eſpecially, which have the greateſt effect upon the happineſs 


of mankind, and above all, thoſe virtues which are upon the de- 
cline, and thoſe vices which are moſt prevalent amongſt us. By 
this method you will take a direct aim at the hearts of men, and 
give leſs opportunity for the uſe of thoſe ſecret arts of ſelf-decep- 


tion in your audience, by which many are apt to apply general 


eulogiums upon virtue to themſelves, and general invectives againſt 
vice to others. 


FURTHER ſtill, let me adviſe you to have ſome one leading view 
in every ſermon, of which you are never to loſe ſight ; and alſo to 


take great care that the ſeveral branches, and if poſſible, every 


individual expreſſion, be in ſuch cloſe connexion as to ſtrengthen 


and 
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and adorn the whole. I know, a few independent brilliant expreſſions 
may be convenient for a ſhort memory, and a ſlight attention; but 
all thoſe ſermons in which theſe are the chief excellence, will be 
deemed inferior performances by the moſt diſcerning and judici- 
ous amongſt your hearers. The former are like the glimmering of 
a ſingle ſtar or ray, the latter like the ſtrong light of a conſtellation, 
or the full blaze of the ſun-beams converging to a point. 


Bx a little ſparing of words in your compoſitions; and in your 
delivery, endeavour to lay the proper emphaſis upon them, not 
leſs, nor more than they deſerve. Keep in mind that old ſarcaſm, 
ce words and nothing elſe;” for next to the charge of falſe and corrupt 
ſentiments, it is the ſevereſt of all ſatires. I am ſenſible, abun- 
dance of ſound, though joined with a lamentable ſcarcity of ſenſe, 
has been often known to gather, and ſometimes to keep a crowd to- 
gether: but many have ſtrong palions 3 z comparatively few, an 

improved underſtanding. 


SERMONS, as well as all other compoſitions, have a ſtyle which is 
proper to them: it ſhould indeed be accurate, but eſpecially, it ſhould 
be plain, ſtrong, and above all, ſimple ; for as in characters, ſo in 
ſtyle, particularly for the pulpit, the greateſt excellence, 'I think, 
is ſimplicity. Affect not many high-ſounding metaphors, nor la- 
boured deſcriptions ; if they offer themſelves, make a ſparing uſe 
of them ; if not, you may, with entire ſafety, leave the effe& to 
the nature, and juſt but unadorned diſplay, of thoſe moſt ſerious, 
weighty and majeſtic of all ſubjects, morality and true religion. 


In your public addrefſes, I with you to be, and appear to be 
in carneſt. What! ſhall numbers be zealous, even to fury in 
defence of doubtful and inſignificant modes and opinions, and fhall 
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any of us be ſo languid in ſupport of all the primary, unqueſtion- 


able, and indiſpenſable truths and duties, as if we were ourſelves 


but half perſuaded of their verity and obligation. Be you, my 
friends, and appear to be affected, if you would affect others; 
but, in the ardor and extacy of your manner, guard againſt all 
unnatural and frantic geſtures; preſerve the entire command of 


your voice and temper, and keep to yourſelves, and leave to others, 
the uſe of underſtanding, 


BEFORE I conclude, let me ſuggeſt to your ſerious conſideration, 


a few obvious thoughts upon that moſt ſolemn and important of 
all religious exerciſes, Prayer, It hath been often juſtly com- 
plained of, that this truly ſublime part of our public ſervices hath 
by no means been properly attended to by Diſſenting Miniſters 


in general. Be you particularly careful to give it a degree of at- 


tention, worthy of its ſolemnity and importance. Endeavour to 
impreſs your minds more and more with a juſt and animated ſenſe 
of the perfections and providence of God: this is the principal 


thing neceſſary in conducting the people's devotions with propri- 


ety and effect; for, what is true in general, is particularly ſo 
here, when perſons think clearly and frequently upon a ſubject, 
and are thoroughly engaged in it, they uſually expreſs themſelves 


with force and perſpicuity. 


Bur beſides this, there are other conſiderations which de- 


ſerve your notice. Your devotional compoſitions ſhould always 
be prepared with the utmoſt care. More particularly, ſimplicity 


of ſtyle is proper, and even neceſſary, to prevent any diſagreeable 
effect from that want of variety which is inſeparable from the na- 
ture of prayer. This circumſtance will either not be perceived, 
or not regarded, when every thought and word 1s the natural ſenti- 
ment and language of a pious heart, 


FROM 
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From theſe, which may be deemed eſſentials, I proceed to 
mention another caution or two which, though of leſs conſe- 
quence, ought not, I think, to be entirely omitted upon this ſub- 
ject. Be careful to avoid that common practice amongſt us, of 
ſpeaking of God when you ſhould be ſpeaking /o him; and guard 
againſt what 1s called Preaching in Prayer, or the uſe of any pecu- 
liar terms or direct forms of reaſoning. 


In fine, let your expreſſions and manner vary with the different 
parts of this ſervice. Endeavour in adoration to be ſublime; in 
petition and confeſſion to be humble, pathetic and plaintive; in 
thankſgiving lively and cheerful; and in all the parts which refer 
to mankind, let your hearts and your expreſſions glow with uni- 
verſal benevolence. 


Thus I have endeavoured to ſketch out to you ſome of the 
principal lines, which form the character of an able and excellent 
miniſter of the Goſpel, leaving to you to fill up, -embelliſh, and 
give the finiſhing hand to the picture. The ſtandard of excellence 
hath been fixed high, to inſpire you with reſolution, not to damp 
the ardor of your ſpirits. Human nature, when ſufficiently ani- 
mated, is capable of great things, and of ſurmounting difficulties 
which, before-hand, were thought to be inſuperable ; but 
the timorous and faint-hearted, often make the impoſſibilities 
of which they are afraid. Begin your work with reſolution, go 
on with diligence, and you may depend upon attaining no mean 


degree of perfection. 


To conclude; You have ſeen a little ſtream, by receiving con- 
tinually freſh ſupplies in its courſe, gradually form itſelf into a 
river, which viſits and fertiliſes numberleſs adjoining meads, and 


becomes larger and larger until it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea; - 
EE ſo 


. 


ſo a human character, ſmall in its ſource, by new acceſſions of 

knowledge, piety, virtue, uſefulneſs, honour and happineſs, may 

x grow to ſomewhat of diſtinction, and become greater and greater, 

. as it rolls on through life, until at laſt it terminates in that 
ndlefs ocean, Eternity. 5 
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